Web news: Whafs the 



YET DRUDGERY: The Drudge Report Website broke the Clinton sex 
scandal, but it has also erred on several previous stories. 


There’s been quite a bit of excite- 
ment around this Bill Clinton and 
Monica Lewinsky thing. 

Aside from the lurid allegations and 
hidden agendas on the pail of the ru- 
mour mongers, the interesting part in 
all this is the changing nature of the 
“news game” in the Internet era. 

American presidents and extra- 
marital sexual relations are nothing 
new. There are tales of Bush and 
Johnson and Kennedy and Eisenhow- 
er and Roosevelt having quiet tiysts. 
Though the traditional press certainly 
knew of these, it did not publish them. 
It adhered to a soil of “gentlemen’s 
agreement” about such things. 

Some news editors continue that 
exact agreement today. They ask what 
President Bill Clinton’s sex life has to 
do with his job? Personally, I’d want to 
side with that phalanx of editors. Pro- 
fessionally, though, I’d be feeling the 
pressure to publish. 

And that pressure is coming from a 
new sector of the journalism game: 
the Internet. 

The World Wide Web, in particular. 

Despite the noblest proclamations 
about not wanting to get involved in a 
person’s private life, who has any 
choice if the public can get the story 
from small but nonetheless interna- 
tional publishers on the Web? What 
news editor is going to be able to ig- 
nore something that is all the rage on- 
line, attracting hundreds of thousands 
of readers by word of mouth alone? 

The “gentlemen’s agreement” is 
dead. 

And the “Web as a news source” 
has arisen. 

THE DAILY DRUDGE 

Basically, the allegations run like 
this: Clinton had sexual relations with 
a 21-year-old White House “intern” 
(entry-level staffer) named Monica 
Lewinsky. Furthermore, the president 
asked Lewinsky to lie about that affair 
if she were ever questioned by investi- 
gators. 

Clinton unequivocally denies it all. 

This was first reported in a Web- 
based gossip cyber-sheet called “the 
Drudge Report” (www.drudg'ere- 
port.com). 

Publisher Matt Drudge started the 
ball rolling on Jan. 17 when his Web 
site reported that Newsweek maga- 
zine knew about a taped Lewinsky 
phone call. Lewinsky, not knowing 
she was being taped, makes a great 
many allegations about sexual activity 
with Clinton. Drudge said Newsweek 
was sitting on the story. 

Before the Lewinsky scandal came 
along, the Drudge Report had plodded 


along. When noticed, it was often the 
butt of jokes for its scandal monger- 
ing. Like most scandal sheets, The 
Drudge Report could sometimes miss 
by a mile. 

For instance, it repeated a rumour 
whispered in its ear about a White 
House aide having a histoiy of wife 
beating. It was proven to be untrue, 
publisher Drudge apologized and 
claimed he’d been “set up” by people 
hostile to the White House. 

Enter the Monica 
Lewinsky tale. 

Drudge reported it 
and every newspa- 
per in North Amer- 
ica seemed to pick the stoiy up. 

With the Lewinsky allegations, the 
Drudge Report suddenly became a hot 
item, the previous embarrassment for- 
gotten. 

Drudge’s biggest day was Monday, 
Jan. 26, when it logged 349,075 “hits.” 
Hits are a meaningless number, in 
terms of measurement. But that does 
seem to indicate a sevenfold increase 
in activity. It was reported that his In- 
ternet service provider had to move 
his site off the main server, to better 
handle the surge in traffic. 

While it’s certainly been boom time 
for Drudge’s site, it appears the “cri- 
sis” has been good for all news sites as 
masses of online Americans logged in 
for the latest in the seemingly endless 
new “revelations” about Clinton’s 
sexual activities. 

Fox News Online said that a normal 
day would see 1 million pages visited 
by readers — it jumped to 2 million at 
the height of the Lewinsky affair. 
MSNBC reported a January increase 
of 150 per cent from December, 1997. 
The Associated Press online service — 
The Wire — claimed 200,000 pages 
were called up on Tuesday, Jan. 27 — 
as opposed to 80,000 the previous 
Tuesday. 

It’s like the Web and news suddenly 
came of age. 

This sort of sudden “evolutionary 


jump” is not unprecedented. CNN 
stumbled around for years after its 
1980 inception, widely regarded as a 
“Cable 10” operation when compared 
to the networks. But the 1984 Libyan 
crisis and the 1991 Gulf War demon- 
strated to people that CNN’s 24-hour 
coverage was unbeatable for rapidly 
developing blockbuster stories. And 
once people had gotten used to tuning 
in several days straight, CNN became 
part of their information-gathering 
activities. 

Many think 
the Lewinsky af- 
fair may have a 
similar effect on 
this younger communications medi- 
um, the Net. 

A WEB OF LIES AND RUMOURS 

For the Net to succeed as a news 
source, news organizations have to 
exploit the inherent nature of the me- 
dium. It must play up the speed of the 
Net, the accessibility of the Net (the in- 
fo is there all the time), the depth of 
material offered (drilling down into 
databases, etc.), some interactivity 
and discussion areas. 

All this can be delivered at a fraction 
of the cost of traditional news media. 

Of course, there are still some seri- 
ous problems — most notably band- 
width. Bandwidth is the amount of in- 
formation that can be delivered at any 
given moment. If too many people tiy 
to access something on the Net, it can 
slow access down for everyone. Also, 
using regular telephone lines to travel 
the Net retards the development of vi- 
sual tools. These problems have to be 
addressed. 

But beyond the technical problem, 
from a journalistic perspective the big- 
gest problem is the “plebian” charac- 
ter of the Net. Anyone can set up shop. 
That means there are people publish- 
ing who might not give much cre- 
dence to the concept of “checking 
facts.” 

When the Net gets into an “info 
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scoop? 

frenzy” it can be wilder than a stock- 
market crash. That and the Web's ca- 
pacity to scoop all traditional print me- 
dia might be causing editors to err on 
the side of haste. 

For instance, the Dallas Morning 
News published that a Secret Service 
agent stumbled upon Clinton having 
sex on a table in some room in the 
White House. The Texas paper 
claimed this was a confirmed report. 
The story was picked up around the 
world. However, shortly thereafter the 
newspaper backpeddled and said the 
stoiy was not true. 

The press was saturated with crazy 
stories, adding to the “Playboy Man- 
sion” aura the executive office was ac- 
quiring. There was supposedly a Le- 
winsky dress with semen stains that 
would prove to be Clinton's, taped 
phone sex between Clinton and Le- 
winsky, and a second White House in- 
tern ready to step forward and testify. 
None of these things has proven true. 

, Certainly there has been more “re- 
porting on reports” than I’ve seen be- 
fore. Everywhere I looked, news me- 
dia were quoting competing 
publications, giving rumours greater 
spread. At one point, Time magazine 
even attributed bitter rival Newsweek . 

They all feared being scooped on 
what seemed to be a fast-moving sto- 
ry, something with new allegations 
appearing hourly. If the president was 
actually going to fall over the story, 
who dared miss anything surrounding 
such an event? 

* Anyone who has regularly used the 
Internet for many years will attest to 
the fact that its greatest strength is al- 
so its greatest weakness. It can deliver 
information fast fast fast. Rumours 
can sweep the globe in hours. 

But that also means people can re- 
act before thinking. I’ve seen many 
people with “itchy trigger fingers.” 
They send out E-mails and public 
postings before they have taken a 
deep breath and thought things 
through. They often come to regret 
that. With time, these Internet new- 
bies learn to weather the data frenzies 
that crop up like tropical storms on- 
line. 

Likewise, it’s great the news media 
are accepting that they have to get 
breaking news online and stop merely 
reguritating the day’s paper. But they 
also have to beware losing the most 
beloved of its professional ethics: the 
credibility that comes with checking 
facts, confirming sources and the like. 


K.K. Campbell (kkc@competitor.netj is 
a freelance journalist and Internet 
consultant. 


